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EXTRACTS FROM “THE FELLS OF SWARTH- 
MOOR HALL.” | 

’ (Continued from page 771.) 

The case of the seven Friends at Hertford 
above alluded to, who were condemned to 
transportation for attending their own place 
of worship, is worth pausing to relate. As 
stated by Besse,—‘“ In accordance with the 
sentence of banishment pronounced by the 
Judge, the Sheriff of Hertfordshire directed 
the jailer to contract with the master of a 
vessel bound to the West Indies to take the 
Friends thither. When they were brought 
to the ship the captain was not ready to sail, 
and he gave them a written permission to go 
ashore till he should summon them, merely 
trusting to their word of promise to return. 
On the 1st of October, 1664, they were sum- 
moned, and accordingly went on board. The 
ship then sailed down the river as far as the 
Red-house near Deptford, when a sudden 
change of wind drove her back to Limehouse, 
where the prisoners were again set on shore. 
On the 6th again the ship weighed anchor, 
with wind and tide fair, yet the seamen de- 
clared that, notwithstanding their utmost ef- 
forts, they could not get the ship to sail, and 
were, consequently, obliged to anchor again 
about a stone’s-cast from where they lay be- 
fore. Some of the seamen were both amazed 
and alarmed: they raised the a 
cry, ‘We shall never get out of Englan 


while these Quakers are on board.’ So they 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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they sailed again; the Friends, as they 
had promised, having duly returned, the ves- 
sel sailed down to Greenwich, when a sudden 
storm obliged them, in order to secure the 
ship, again to cast anchor; then the prisoners 
were sent on shore the fourth time. On the 
10th they were ordered on*board the fifth 
time, and sailed again ; but now the ship with 
much ado was kept from running aground, 
then they set the prisoners ashore at Black- 
wall, and she went down the same tide to 
Gravesend. Thither the prisoners followed, 
and by the captain’s orders some tarried 
there, and others went back to London, till 
the 28th, when they were ordered aboard the 
sixth time, and the ship sailed that night to 
Leigh-road, where they cast anchor till the 
next day. At night the captain set them 
ashore, and directed them to Deal, where he 
met them altogether, and before several wit- 
nesses declared, that though they had followed 
theshipso long, he was resolved not any further 
to attempt to carry them, and gave them the 
following certificate in writing :— 

“ Whereas, there were seven men, called 
Quakers, brought on board my ship, called 
the ‘ Anne of London,’ by William Edmonds, 
jailer of Hertford, viz: Nicholas Lucas, 
Henry Feast, Henry Marshall, Francis Pryor, 
John Blendall, Jeremiah Herne, and Samuel 
Traherne, all which have continued waiting 
on my ship from London to Deal, from the 
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14th of September last till thisday. Iseeing 
that Providence hath much crossed me hith- 
erto, whereby I perceive that the hand of the 
Lord is against me, so that [ dare not proceed 
on my voyage to carry them, they being in- 
nocent persons, and no crime signified against 
them worthy of banishment ; and seeing that 
there is a law in force that no Englishman 
shall be carried out of his native country 
against his will, and also seeing that my men 
refuse to go the voyage if | carry them, 
which would be much to my hindrance, men 
being very scarce by reason of the long-press. 
For these reasons, therefore, and many more, 
I will not carry them. 

“These are, therefore, to certify any per- 
son or persons who may question them, that 
they did not make an escape, but I put them 
on shore again to go where they pleased. All 
this is certified under :ay hand this 10th of 
November, 1664. 

“Tuomas May. 

“ Witnessed by four persons.” 

“ Being thus set at liberty,” says Besse, 
‘they returned to London and then to their 
own homes; and they sent a letter to the 
King and Council, stating the circumstances, 
aud accompanied it with a copy of the ship- 
master’s certificate. This letter being read 
at the Council-Board, produced an order 
which, after setting forth the fact of their 
having been put on board the aforesaid ship, 
pursuant to their sentence of transportation, 
and having been by the master set ashore at 
the Downs, ‘leaving them at liberty to go 
whither they pleased ; it appearing to be mat- 
ter of contrivance and design between the 
said master and the persons before mentioned, 
it was ordered ‘that the High Sheriff do 
again apprehend and secure them until means 
of transporting them can be made by some 
chipping bound unto those parts.’ 

“ By this order they were again committed 
to prison, and remained there seven years, 
until discharged by the King’s proclama- 
tion.”* 

As the year 1664 drew to a close, persecu- 
tion, imprisonment, and transportation coptin- 
ued their unrelenting violence against the un- 
flinching Quakers throughout the metropolis. 
The King declared he could do nothing in their 
favor, that the city authorities must have 
their way in carrying out the laws, and there- 
fore he wished neither to see the Quakers nor 
hear from them. Thus were they circum- 
stanced when the year 1665 opened. It was 
evident that to crush them utterly was the 
determination of the then dominant Church, 
and to frustrate its fulfilment their depend- 
ence was on God alone. No Friend who had 


* Besse’s ‘* Sufferings,’’ voli. p. 249. 





conscience and courage sufficient to meet 
with his brethren in the worship of God, 
could be sure when he left in the morning to 
attend meeting, whether his face would ever 
again be seen within his own home. Yet 
with all this the Friends’ meetings were kept 
up ; and when the doors and windows of some 
of their meeting-houses were secured so as to 
prevent them from obtaining admittance, they 
collected together outside, and from thence 
arose the voice of exhortation and prayer. 

As the early months of 1665 rolled on, the 
fearful cry of spotted fever in the city deep- 
ened into the hollow undertones of terror that 
whispered plague. The cry of “The plague 
has broken out!” smote many a stout heart 
with horror and dismay as the spring ad- 
vanced. Whilst some of the Friends contin- 
ued week by week to be haled from their 
meetings to prison, Newgate became crowded 
to excess, and the dreaded plague soon made 
its appearance among the ag ee The 
King, doubtless urged by the Court physi- 
cians, at length broke the silence he had im- 
posed on himself, and declared authorita- 
tively that no more Quakers should be sent 
into Newgate. The crowded state of that 
prison, it was feared, would increase the infeo- 
tion, and that the air which passed over and 
through it would taint the whole region. 
Hence, in a letter from Ellis Hooks to Mar- 
garet Fell under date 3d mo. (May), 1665, 
we find the following paragraph :—“ 
First-day our meetings here were quiet, only 
at the Bull, where they pulled them out and 
let them go. I hear the King has issued an 
order that there should be no more sent to 
Newgate by reason of the plague, which in- 
creases very much, thirty dying of it last 
week, as I hear. Friends are stili kept close 
in Newgate—now about seven score. There 
is a report of sending away eight more 
shortly.” 

Ever and anon came tidings to the north 
of the fearful progress of the plague. That 
God was pouring forth the vials of His 
wrath, because of the wickedness of the great 
Babel, was the general feeling among the re- 
ligious people of the day. Fear and trem- 
bling fell on the thoughtless votary of pleas- 
ure, when “the pestilence that walketh by 
noonday,” and respecteth neither rank nor 
beauty, had penetrated from the prison to the 
palace. The King and his Court fled to Ox- 
ford, and the city generally became deserted 
by those who had the means of escape. A 
witness of the sad scene says :—“ What eye 
would not weep to see so many habitations 
uninhabited, the poor sick not visited, the 
hungry not fed, the grave not satisfied! 
Death stares us in the face from every coffin 
which is hourly carried along the streets. 
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The custom was in the beginning to bury the 
dead in the night only; but now both night 
and day will hardly give them time enough 
to do it.” 
‘* How sunk the inmost hearts of all 
As rolled the dead-cart slowly by, 
With creaking wheel and harsh hoof-fall! 
The dying turned him to the wall, 
To hear it, and to die.” 

Amid these scenes of dismay and death, in- 
stead of opening the doors of the pestilential 
prisons to allow uninfected persons therein 
confined, who were not criminals, to seek a 
ong atmosphere, those whose intolerance 

ad pent them up merely ordered fifty-five 

Friends to be taken‘out of Newgate, and | 
placed on board a ship in the Thames, called 

the “ Black Eagle,” in order for banishment. 

They were very much crowded on board, and 

the plague soon breaking out there also, out 

of these fifty-five victims, twenty-seven died. 

“I visited the Friends on the ship,” says 

George Whitehead, “and had a meeting with 

them on board, and the Lord my God pre- 
served me both from the distemper and from 

banishment, wherein I do humbly confess 
His power, to His own praise and glory.” 
The “ Black Eagle,” after considerable deten- 
tion, sailed away at last from the Thames, 
but she was taken in the channel by a Dutch 
vrivateer, and, passing round by the north of 
Ireland and Scotland to avoid recapture, the 
two vessels at length reached Holland. Only 
one-half of the Friends were alive, the other 
half having died as above stated, but the 
residue were liberated by the Dutch, and 
afterwards all but one of them returned to 
England. 

George Whitehead was one of the few who 
remained in London throughout that terrible 
plague without taking it. Thus he speaks :— 
“That which added to our Friends’ affliction 
was the hardness of our persecutors’ hearts— 
their cruelty and barbarity in imprisoning 
and detaining so many of them in Newgate, 
and in the White Lion prison in Southwark, 
after the plague had broken forth and many 
people swept away. I had not freedom or 
peace to leave the city or the Friends in and 
about London, during that great calamity, 
even when the mortality was at its height. I 
was given up to stay among them, to attend 
Friends’ meetings, to visit the Friends in 
prison, and at their own houses, even when 
many of them were sick of the contagion, 
both in prison and in their own habitations. 
In all that time the Lord preserved me from 
the infectious distemper, which merey I hope 
ever thankfully to remember. On First-days 
I took my nightcap in my pocket when I went 
to meetings, not knowing but I might be ap- 
prehended and committed to prison. How- 
ever the Lord gave me faith to be resigned to 


His will either to live or to die for His 
truth’s sake.” George Whitehead was wit- 
ness to many a deathbed scene in the terrible 
Newgate, and in other prisons where, not- 
withstanding the dreadful surroundings, peace 
and comfort from the Lord often reigned tri- 
umphant, though sorrow and sadness, he says, 
seized on his own spirit in view of “these 
harmless lambs stretehed on such beds in noi- 
some holes and prisons ;” “ but,” he adds, on 
the other hand, “my spirit was often refreshed 
and revived, seeing that Christ their salvation 
and redemption was manifest to and in them, 
and that the Lord had thus appointed the 
final deliverance of many, through death, from 
the cruelties of their oppressors.” 

Ellis Hooks, writing from London to his 
friend in Lancaster prison, on the 7th of 9th 
mo. (November), when the disease began to 
subside, says, “I have been preserved well, 
but as a brand is plucked out of the fire, so 
has the Lord aivuel me. I have often 
laid down my head in sorrow, and rose as I 
went to bed, not having slept a wink for the 
groans of them that lay dying. Each morn- 
ing I counted it a great mercy that the Lord 
had given me another day.” “ But,” he adds, 
“our meetings now are quiet, and Friends are 
generally well, both in prison, in the ship, and 
at Newgate ; and there is not above one a day 
buried in the Friends’ burial ground.” 

We have another letter, written a month 
later than the foregoing, still further confirm- 
ing the subsidence ot the pestilence. It, is 
from 

Morgan Watkins to Margaret Fell, 
Lonpoy, 5th 10th mo. [December], 1665. 

“T suppose thou heard of our releasement 
a whilesince. I have been sumething weak 
since I came out into the air; but through 
the great love of my God I am wonderfully 
preserved to the praise of Hisname. But the 
two imprisonments in Newgate and the one 
at Gatehouse, in which I had several battles 
with death, have much weakened my body. 
It was the arising of the power of God that 
gave me dominion over the distemper, and 
over the weakness of the flesh. The day was 
dreadful to all, and few were abie to abide 
it, and stand the judgment; but the Lord is 
very merciful to the remnant of His people. 

“Our meetings are now quiet, save only 
the Bull and Mouth, from which we are 
still kept out ; they are beginning to be very 
large, of strange faces and good honest coun- 
tenances, who with exceeding hungerings re- 
ceive the Truth. Gilbert Latey is in health, 
and Amos Stodart also, but he hath buried 
his wife. Alexander Parker is at Bristol. 
There is no stranger Friend here at present 
but myself, and the work is very great. 

“The city doth begin to fill again. I have 
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account of 920 Friends, and Friends’ children 
and servants, that were buried in our burial- 
place since the 25th of the Ist mo. (March), 
1665, but I think not much above half were 
Friends. The ship in which the Friends are, 
is yet in the river, and all in Newgate are 
now pretty well and have much liberty. The 
Bishop of Salisbury is dead, and this day I 
heard that Canterbury was dead also, but I 
am not certain of its truth. 

“TI rest thy loving friend and brother in 
the fellowship of the everlasting Gospel, 

“MorGan WATKINS.” 
(To be continued.) 


—— —— 
Honest, resolute faithfulness to the require- 
ments of truth, by no means excludes Chris- 
tian courtesy and charity. 
—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LORD'S NAME. 


“A subscriber,” through “ Intelligencer,” 
calls for views in respect to what is meant by 
the text, (John xiv. 13,) “ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do.” 

I doubt not there are many inquiring 
minds which have been exercised with this or 
similar questions. What is asking in the 
Lord’s name ? How shall I soask? It seemeth 
right to help one another in regard to any 
stumbling-block which may be in the path- 
way of the spiritual traveller, just as by kind 
words, good advice, and encouragement we 
help one another in the perplexities of this 
outer life. 

Some of the Father’s children learn im- 
portant truths by experience; sometimes by 
meditation and secret prayer for light, the 
door of the mind has been opened, enabling 
the — to see the subject in a new and clear 
light. Therefore why not let your light so 
shine before men to help them. All will 
admit that there may be two kinds of prayer, 
—one kind genuine, the other not. 

Friends, I believe, acknowledge the in- 
dwelling of the Holy One in man. That He 
is there the source of all light and life, seems 
in harmony with the Divine assurance, “I 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
that is of af humble and contrite spirit.” 
May we not then fairly say that it is from 
this inmost or high place that He “stands 
and knocks” for admission into the thoughts, 
hearts and habits of men, and that all sin- 
cere and heavenly desires must needs proceed 
from this internal Fountain of all good. If 
this be so, that He ia in the soul,—its con- 
science, its light, its guide, its Saviour, and 
from thence calls upon men everywhere to 
repent,—how plain appears the expression, 
“Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you and ordained you,” &c., that “whatsoever 


ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He 
may give it you.” (John xv. 16.) Scripture, 
it is admitted, has been given by inspiration, 
It is God’s truth then to man; and having 
been given to him for his instruction, is written 
in man’s own language. In ancient times, 
names of persons were given as significant of 
the quality or character of the person, or 
were intended as such. Instance the case of 
Nabal, of whom his wife Abigail said, in ex- 
cusing him to David, “As is his name, so is 
he, Nabal; or fool is his name, and folly is 
with him.” (1 Sam. xxv. 25.) So much 
importance seems to have been attached in 
sacred history to names, that they were 
changed by Jehovah, as in the case of Abram 
and Sara, to that of Abraham and Sarah. 
The state of their minds had been changed, 
from being idolators, to that of worshippers 
of the one true God; and so becoming better 
qualified to be the chosen “Father and 
Mother of a multitude of nations,’ as their 
new names implied. In the New Testament 
the Saviour acknowledges this principle in 
practice when he said of Herod, “ Go tell 
that fox, &c.” and when Peter, who had 
acknowledged an important truth, viz., that 
he was the Christ, Jesus said to him, “ Thou 
art Peter, that is, thou art rightly named 
rock or truth—and upon this rock (or the 
truth which thou hast uttered) I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” By examining the Scrip 
tures we will find such a variety of names 
given to one and the same Lord that we will 
be unable to imagine any heavenly virtue or 
quality that is not to be found in one or more 
of these names. Notice Exodus xxxiv. 5-7, 
where His name is said to be “ the Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful, gracious, long suffering, 
of abundant goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy, forgiving sin.” Also in Num. vi. 24 
27, where His name is shown to be, “to 
bless,” to “ preserve,” to “enlighten,” to be 
“ gracious,” and the “ giver of peace.” He is 
known also by the following significant names: 
Jehovah, or “I'will be;” Jehovah raphi, 
“Him that healeth thee;” Jehovah Shum- 
mah, “I will be there ;” Jehovah Jivah, “I 
will provide ;’ Jehovah Shalom, “ Thy sent 

eace ;”’ Jehovah Nissi, “Thy banner ;” Je 

ovah Tzedeck, “ Our righteousness ;” Jeho- 
vah Malak, “The covenant messenger.”— 
Again, the prophecy concerning the advent 
of the Christ declares, asin Isaiah, that “ His 
nameshall be called the Wonderful Counsellor, 
Mighty God, the Eternal Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” In the New Testament He is 
known by different names, of which the fol- 
lowing, with their meaning, is given: Christ, 
or “the Anointed,” or a king, whose sceptre 
is truth; “ Emanuel,” “God with us;” “the 
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Lion ;” “the Powerful one;” “ the Lamb of 
God ;” “ Divine Innocence ;” Jesus, “ Saviour 
from sin.” To be a Saviour from sin to men, 
He must needs be a being without sin, or the 
sinless one. Such as admit His holiness and 
submit to His guidance will readily believe 
Him to be all that His namecan imply. In- 
nocence, purity, holiness, trust, mercy, pity, 
forgiveness; the Instructor;+’the creative 
energy, power; the provider; love, and all 
that love suggests. Hence, in a prayer to the 
Father, He declares, “I have made known 
unto them (such as sincerely followed Him) 
Thy name, and will declare it; that the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and I in them. (John xvii. 26.) It 
would seem, then, that he who prays because 
of this love, or the Lord, in his own heart 
moving him, doth indeed ask in the Lord’s 
name; and that when two or three meet to- 
gether in the life of those qualities which 
constitute His Divine character, they meet in 
His name, and He is in the midst of them— 
the teacher, the comforter, their peace, their 
priest and king. So, too, to ask in our own 
will, for our own gratification would seem to 
be to ask in our own name or quality of mind 
and heart, which is the reverse of His name 
or character. True, one might name the 
name of Jesus with the lips, but in the end 
be likened to those who will declare that in 
this name they have prophesied—cast out 
devils,—and in this name done many wonder- 
ful works, only to hear the response, “ I never 
knew you.” So that they who make their 
religion consist in calling on the name of the 
Lord are not on that account more worthy. 
From what has now been said, one may get 
some suggestion of what is meant by being 
baptized in His name or with His holy Spirit, 
and the fire of His love, which burneth‘ con- 
tinually upon the altar of the holy place in 
the living temples of the great “I am,”— 
the true “Mount Zion,” which he loves. 
Whosoever shall receive this baptism shall 
have fixed or written upon him the Lord’s 
“new name,” mentioned in Rev. iii. 12. 


Newark, Ohio. W. 





They who truly fear God have secret guid- 
ance from a higher wisdom than what is bare- 
ly human, viz. : the spirit of truth and godli- 
ness, which doth really, though secretly, pre- 
vent and direct them. Any man that sin- 
cerely and truly fears Almighty God, and 
calls and relies upon Him for His direction, 
has it as really as a son has the counsel and di- 
rection of his father ; and though the voice be 
not audible, nor discernible by sense, yet it is 
as real as if a man heard a voice saying, 
a is the way, walk in it.”’—Sir Matthew 


From “ Religious Duty.” 
HYPOCRISY. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Assuming that we are bound to “love God 
with all our hearts,” and that He, at all 
times, sees into those hearts, and knows 
whether we fulfil this obligation, it is clear 
enough that to act before Him the living lie 
of a pretended piety is, in an outrageous de- 
gree, offensive and insulting. It is unnecces- 
sary to enlarge on a topicso fully understood. 

Not equally recognized, however, is the 
guilt of some of the milder forms of this vice, 
wherein the simplicity of religion is still, al- 
though less grossly, violated. Nay, to many 
the concealment of serious religious feelings 
under a light demeanor is, doubtless, an act 
ot hypocrisy done out of the very hatred of 
the offence in its opposite development: yet, 
in whatever way we falsify our true religious 
condition to the eyes of our fellows, must it 
not always involve offence before God? Are 
we not bound to live out simply and upright- 
ly before men that which He sees us to be; 
to acknowledge alike our heart’s fealty to our 
liege Lord, and the miserable short-comings 
by which we fail in our allegiance? 

In the first place, there is an hypocrisy of 
appearing better than we are, which shelters 
itself under the pretence of serving as an ex- 
ample to others. The man is not base enough 
to seek worldly gain or aggrandizement by 
such means, but he conceals his sins and 
errors on the ground of “ preserving his use- 
fulness,” “saving the credit of his sacred pro- 
fession,” not “throwing a stumbling-block be- 
fore the weak,” or “giving occasion to the 
enemies of the Lord to blaspheme.” Healso 
attends public worship, observes the Sabbath, 
frowns down free talk, and affects great 
gravity on religious matters ; all for the sake 
of good example, and because such things, 
though of no consequence to his soul, are 
doubtless so to the weak and ignorant. What 
ruin to the singleness of a human heart must 
be such a course as this! How all real, 
earnest repentance for a sin must be stopped, 
when, instead of sorrow for the past and reso- 
lution for the future, the mind is occupied by 
efforts to make the spectators believe it has 
never slipped, or, perbaps, that its fall was no 
moral lapse at all! To be a contrite sinner 
in the eyes of God, while we strive to bea 
stainless saint in the eyes of men,—what a 
contradiction! The pretence, too, of avoiding 
injury to the cause of religion is utterly futile. 
The world always does know, sooner or later, 
the most secret errors. There is no word 

more true in the Bible than that which de- 
clares “ that what is spoken in the ear shall 
be proclaimed on the house-tops.” Hypocrisy 
only adds a double shame to the sins of “pro- 
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fessors.” And if there be any way in which 
erring man may really help his brother’s 
soul, it is by showing him that he hates his 
own sin so heartily that he is willing to 
bear its shame, and hastens to renounce it 
openly and utterly. The more the repentant 
man is raised above us by age, character, 
parenthood,—the more his frank avowal of 
error would affect us beneficially. As forthe 
attendance at worship, &c., “ for the sake of 
example,” it is marvellous how any human 
creatures have ever had the presumption to 
entertain such an idea. Let any sane man 
consider what he does when he enters a 
church, and ask himself how his “ exem- 
plary” behaviour therein must appear to God, 
and I cannot but suppose he will be sufficient- 
ly shocked to abandon such attempts for the 
future. For, either he must intend really to 
worship, to thank, to adore, and pray to the 
great Lord of all, or he must intend to make 
an outward show of so doing without any up- 
lifting of soul. The latter conduct is grossly 
insulting to that God who watches him enter- 
ing, with affected meekness, His house of 
prayer, and going through a pantomime of 
supplication and adoration which he declines 
to offer in earnest to that awful Searcher of 
hearts! On the other hand, if he intends 
really to pray and give thanks, is it not the 
extreme of folly and presumption to think of 
rforming such acts (the most solid and sub- 
ime a created being can aspire to do) for the 
sake—not of his own soul, which he is im- 
| ploring God to save—not of the endless mer- 
Pi | cies for which he is thanking his Benefactor 
| —not of the Holiness he is adoring, but to 
show his neighbors that he thinks it fit and 
proper that men should worship God! Con- 
ceive a man speaking out to God such ideas 
as these! Conceive him commencing his 
prayers by the preamble, “O Lord, I come 
into Thy presence principally that I may 
show my servants, and my poor neighbors, 
that I consider it right and proper to honor 
Thee. And, being here, I confess I have 
sinned grievously,” &c., &c. 

Either “going to church for example’s 
sake” means this, or it means nothing, and 
the sooner we abolish the cant of it the better. 

On the other hand, the man whose hy- 
pocrisy consists in making himself appear 
worse than he is, stands in a position scarcely 
less false and morally wrong. Whatever his 








the opposite canting sort of hypocrisy or false 


God, his fellows, and his own soul. 
selves, nothing is more needful to the health 


Well said Chaucer,— 
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fenders also. 
“practicability of virtue,” that is, of a hearty 
pursuit of it, even with all the failings they 
see, is the one great service we can render to 
their moral natures, and instead of this we do 
them the grievous injury of countenancing 





motive be,—the fear of ridicule, or hatred of 


humility—in any case he sins both against 
For our- 


of conscience than that our inward life and 
outward profession should be in harmony. 


** Truth to thine own heart thy soul shall save.”’ 


If we desire to grow better than we are, we 
must, in the first place, be openly what we 
are. We must live out our own life of duty 
faithfully, uprightly, humbly, never trying to 
conceal our faults, and making no prudery 
about such poor withered charms as our vir- 
tues ever possess. 
all things a life of simplicity. The man who 
professes selfish, worldly motives when he is 
conscious of better ones, who jests about lax 
and vicious habits when his own are pure, 
runs most imminent risk of very shortl 
adopting those motives in earnest, and falling 
actually into those evil habits. 
thoughts come to him, as they come to us all, 
he is placed in the contemptible dilemma of 
either keeping silent because they are good, or 
uttering them with a blush, mayhap an 
apologetic sneer. 
these, 
stand with our fellows reacts on our own 
minds, and in a thousand different channels 
brings to us good or evil influences according 
as this position is true or false. 


The life of virtue is betore 


When good 


But in larger ways than 


also, the position in which we 


In social duty such hypocrisy makes us of- 
To show our brothers the 


their errors. None may calculate the influ- 
ence which we exert over each other in these 
ways for good or evil; none may calculate 
the good which one individual may accom- 
plish by simply and invariably (whenever it 
may be done without presumption) upholding 
the right in every argument at which. he 
chances to be present, the true, just, kind, 
noble view of every question mooted before 
him; none may calculate how the petty, but 
most grievous oppressions of domestic life are 
repressed by the knowledge that one spectator 
sees and reprehends them, if it be but bya 
reproving look to the offender, an encourag- 
ing smile to the sufferer ; none may calculate 
how many bad feelings die out under the con- 
sciousness that their utterance will find no 
sympathy, and how many good ones blossom 
and bear precious fruit in their natural at- 
mosphere of confidence. In the case of very 
close relationships, where such influences for 


good or evil go on reacting immediately, the - 


result is soon visible. A little prepondera- 
ting good or evil at first start ofter. decides 
the whole upward or downward tendency in 
the characters of husbands and wives for life. 
It is true that mere negative virtue is always 
impotent. Divines tell us that “man brings 
with him a corrupt nature into the world ;” 
that “one bad example can draw him into 
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further wickedness than twenty good ones 
will avail for his reformation ;”’ that “one 
corrupting discourse will instil more evil than 
twenty demonstrations from the pulpit will 
be able to overcome.” It is all very true as 
regards the powerlessness of “twenty exam- 
ples” of no other good than external decent de- 
meanor, or “ twenty demonstrations” of utter 
platitudes, such as we commonly hear from 
the pulpit. But let the examples be of liv- 
ing, loving, energetic virtue, the “ demon- 
strations’”— 
*¢ Words fierily farnaced 

In the blast of alife which has struggled in earnest,”’ 
and we shall hear another story of their in- 
fluence. The kingdom of heaven will spread 
like the “ little leaven,” and shoot aloft like 
the tiny “ mustard seed.” But all influence 
for good is abdicated by him who is either 
weak enough to be ashamed of his true honor, 
or unfaithful enough to shrink from commit- 
ting himself in the eyes of men toa consistent 
course of virtue. And lastly, toward God 
what cowardice, what meanness it is for a 
man to hesitate to own openly his allegiance 
to duty, to fear to wear always on his breast 
the badge: of his liege Lord! Truly there 
are canting, whining formulas, which a self- 
respecting spirit will infallibly spurn; but 
when is a man ever so manly as when, amid 
the thoughtless or the scoffing, he simply 
avows that he does believe in the God of 
heaven, and does desire to obey His righteous 
law ? 

It must not be urged that such simple ac- 
knowledgment of fealty as this is in the re- 
motest way to be identified with that profaning 
of sacred feelings by exposure, which is even 
more odious as regard religious affections than 
human ones. The distinction is immense, 
and is recognized on all hands in every other 
relation. Before an enemy every son will 
proudly confess his father, every soldier his 
sovereign. If either ever stand by silent 
while parent or king are insulted, and claim 
not to be his child or servant, we do not deem 
it “delicacy,” but meanness and poltroonery. 
But, on the other hand, to speak to astranger 
of the inner affections of the heart, for a hus- 
band to describe his tenderness for his wife, 
a friend for a friend, is felt by every one to 
be worse than indecorous—unfeeling. The 
deep personal sentiments, whether human or 
religious, are so sacred that no hand save that 
of love should ever be permitted to draw 
aside their veil. There is a spiritual im- 
modesty as well as a corporeal one, and both 
are hideous. 

Yet I have sometimes thought that there 


lies a large margin beyond these purely per- 
sonal experiences and sentiments, wherein we 


well might strive to meet our fellow-creatures’ 





















sympathies far oftener than we do. Our 
brothers are not all enemies, all scoffers, for 
all that fanatics may say. In thousands and 
millions of hearts at this moment we may be 
,assured a love warmer than we know is glow- 
ing unseen, or smouldering for want of aid 
which we perhaps might give with a few 
words. 
such blessed sympathies, to strive to kindle 
and cherish each other’s good, none will deny. 
But how is this ever to be done if we take 
such precautions never to reveal any share of 
our own feelings till our brother has shown 
us his? Who is to begin? I doubt not, if 
we sought it more, and in fitting time and 
place, we should often find that between us 
and God’s other children, instead of a barrier 
of separation, there is a bond of tenderest and 
holiest union. 


That we ought sometimes to share 


—_——~~ee 
— 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
We were gratified with the information 


thou gave us respecting our venerable Friends 


. Whenever I have thought of those 


dear Friends of latter times, the thought has 
been accompanied by a depression of spirits. 


I feel much for them, and do ardently hope 


that their sun may set in brightness, as a fit 
close to a life so long and earnestly devoted 


to the Master’s service. If such a thing could 
be possible of such seemingly dedicated ones, 
we would be almost bound to conclude, from 
the domestic and other difficulties they have 
witnessed, that some enemy had been left alive, 
which the Lord had commanded them utterly 
to destroy, and that this has proved, as such 
always does, a torment and a snare, making 
greater manifestations as the powers that may 
have partially kept it in check are enfeebled. 
Oh, how important for all to obtain, in early 
life, a complete vietory over all the soul’s ene- 
mies; aud this, through the mercy and grace 
of God, I believe it is our privilege to do; and 
then, to maintain the mastery. If, having 
been favored with Divine help to conquer the 
enemies of our soul’s happiness, we voluntarily 
let even one come back into our hearts, and 
have quiet residence there, it will ever after, 
through life, remain to be a torment and an 
object of warfare. 





I quite intended to send a response at once 
to thy welcome message, but hindering disa- 
bilities have so multiplied, that I have been 
unable to take my pen availingly in hand, 
and I had nothing worth sending across the 
ocean ; yet, my dear friend, are we not taught 
that in the Divine economy it is not “ for the 
eye to say to the hand, I have no need of thee, 
nor for the head to say to the feet, I have no 
need of you.” I truly believe it is intended 


that we should all minister to each other ac- 
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cording to the ability bestowed, whether that 
may be through the one talent, or the many, 
and even though the less gifted may have 
again and again humiliatingly to feel their 
subordinate part, even in social intercourse. 
The most favored and gifted have not always 
to “abound ;” there are alternating seasons I 
know with all; but I believe the highest spir- 
itual participations do not unfit for, nor cause 
to feel unworthy, human interests and human 
sympathies. 

I thoroughly sympathize in thy remark 
that “all our doings,”. if rightly prompted, 
have in them the “religious element.” Per- 
haps Friends cultivate the conscientious prin- 
ciple beyond gny other sect, sometimes to a 
degree of morbidness,— injurious to their own 
peace, and consequently to the full benefit of 
those they are placed amongst. The founda- 
tion is a most valuable one; but I have often 
inwardly queried whether all the activity of 
the present day can spring from the same; yet 
it is not for us to judge the motive. 

The wide separations which occur in fami- 
lies will bring deep feeling, but under this 
feeling the great solace to each one must be 
an abiding sense of the same protecting Provi- 
dence everywhere. I indeed know when 
human means and agencies are powerless, 
how the fearful heart will at times sicken with 
uncontrollable reflections or misgivings ; but 
the love and sympathy of those who are near 
and dear to us are as an oasis in seasons of 
solicitude, and cloudy and dark days. 

Very closely indeed hast thou been called 
to deathbed partings, and to experience out- 
ward bereavements, which cannot fail to af- 
fect the mind with human sadness ; but to the 
hopeful believer in all the rich fulness and 
joyful reality of that blessed state beyond 
the tomb, there is something extremely beau- 
tiful and animating in contemplating the 
loved and prepared spirit throwing off its 
clogs and the shackles of mortality as a stage 
of progress; not decay, but growth; not a 
wee but a privilege; an unfolding of 

igher faculties. The why and the wherefore 
of such dispensationps we may not always see, 
but we may believe they have a deep mean- 


ing. 


“Though sin may abound, grace doth yet 
much more abound.” The power to resist is 
with us—graciously offered us. The need is 
that we humbly and faithfully avail ourselves 
of it. As righteousness is voluntary obedience 
to the “law of God written upon the beart,” 
or made manifest to the soul, so sin is the 
voluntary or wilful disobedience to the known 
law and both are equally positive. When 
under temptation, we are, if attentive or 
watchful, conscious of power to yield or re- 





sist, and it is only when we yield our wills, 
and act as tempted, that it becomes sin. 

I have been reading a work containing some 
beautiful ideas mixed with some very gloomy 
and hurtful speculations. It made me feel 
thoughtful and sad, till I remembered it was 
merely speculation ; but its tendency is to di- 
minish instead of to increase hope and faith 
in the human mind on a point of the highest 
general interest. 

In regard to reading, writing and hearing 
generally, I am often reminded of the sublime 
prayer of Thomas & Kempis, and I crave the 
condition in which my soul can adopt it. “O 
God, who art the Truth, make me one with 
Thee in everlasting love. I am ofttimes weary 
of reading and weary of hearing; in Thee 
alone is the sum of my desire. Let every 
teacher be silent; let the whole creation be 
dumb before Thee, and do Thou only speak 


into my soul.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 13, 1869. 


To SusscrRIBERS.—In two weeks the present 
volume will end ; and it is important, in order 
that a correct list may be kept, that such sub- 
scribers as wish to discontinue their subscrip- 
tions should notify our Agent at once. Those 
not furnishing this information before the close 
of the volume, will be considered as sub- 
scribers another year. 

In order to promote the safe delivery of 
the paper, it is desired that when a change of 
name or post-office is proposed, the address 
heretofore used as well as hereafter to be used, 
shall be plainly written in full. Initials often 
lead to confusion and trouble. Our paper is 
issued weekly at three dollars per annum. 
Two dollars and fifty cents for clubs. Any 
one procuring a club of ten, shall be entitled 
to a free copy, he being responsible for the en- 
tire club. Terms payable in advance. 

All communications must be addressed 
and payments made to the Agent, Emmor 
Comly. Publication Office, No. 144 North 
Seventh Street. . 


“Tue Prope.—An inquiry into the use of 
Stimaolants and Narcotics, the social evils re- 
sulting therefrom, and methods of reform and 
cure.” This is the title of a new Quarterly, 
edited by Dr. Joseph Parrish, and issued 
from “ The Sanitarium,” Media, Pa. Price 
$1.00 a year. 
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The utility of a periodical devoted to the 
discussion of the main causes of poverty and 
crime in every community, and to the best 
means of correcting these, will be apparent 
to every one who has taken thought of the 
sad failure of our modern civilization to de- 
velop the highest good of all. Those whose 
ideal of a civilized community is founded on 
Christian principles must often feel how very 
deficient we are in understanding, much more 
in practising the Christian virtues which lie 
at the basis of true prosperity. 

The Editor of the “ Probe” and those who 
contribute to this first number seem in ear- 
nest in their attempt to grapple with this 
great subject. Some of the writers are evi- 
dently experienced in the trials and tempta- 
tions of the inebriate, and feel keenly the 
cruel sentence by which Society thrusts them 
out from its pale. We here see a different 
side of the temperance question from that 
most commonly presented by those who, not 
knowing the bitterness and sorrow which are 
inherited with an. undue appetite for stimu- 
lants, are ever ready to denounce the victims 
of the sad habit of intemperance. 

At the Sanitarium whence this periodical is 
issued is the very class who know most about 
the causes and results of indulgence, and one 
of the interesting features of the paper is, 
that in it they have a hearing. 

The scientific aspects of the alcohol ques- 
tion are partially presented in the present 
number with a view to ascertain the true re- 
lation of this dangerous stimulant to food and 
to medicine; and whatever may ‘be thought 
of the conclusions of the writers, there can be 
no question as to the advantage of such a full 
discussion as a journal of this kind is calcu- 
lated to elicit. 

The first number contains an article on 
Prison Discipline, which will be read with in- 
terest, as suggesting humane considerations in 
regard to the proper treatment of those who 
are necessarily shut out from society. This 
contains strictures upon the Pennsylvania 
system, which we notice is being much dis- 
cussed elsewhere, in the light of recent ex- 


es Originally devised in the interest of 
umanity, with the best intentions, it now 


An article on “ Professional Criminals” is 
worthy of a perusal; it contains facts and 
arguments tending to show the inefficiency 
of the present systems of punishment, and 
suggesting modifications well worthy of con- 
sideration, as part of that newly-awakened in- 
terest which is being felt among the humaneand 
philanthropic in the reformation of those who, 
having violated the laws of society, are neces- 
sarily subjected to discipline and punishment+ 

We shall look with interest for other num- 
bers of this periodical, and commend it to our 
readers as worthy their attentive perusal. 


——_—<6e--_—__— © 

OBERLIN CoLLEGE.—From the Indepen- 
dent we extract a sketch of the College of 
Oberlin, Ohio, founded in 1835, on the basis 
of “no distinction of color or sex.” Al- 
though differing in many respects from the 
views held by Friends, yet there is much to 
excite our interest in the broad step taken by 
the Directors toward the extinguishment of the 
prejudices which have withheld from women 
the opportunities for culture and true de- 
velopment which we believe her nature de- 
mands. The Christian principle exercised 
toward the colored class of the community is 
not without its teaching, even to the members 
ofa Society which was among the first to dis- 
claim the right of men to hold their fellow 
beings in bondage; but not having closely 
attended to the testimony that in the sight of 
our Heavenly Father al/ men are equal, not a 
few of us have grown up in the nurture of a feel- 
ing, which, if indulged, excludes the people of 
color from an equal participation of the 
privileges enjoyed by the whites. True there 
are some noble exceptions, whose adherence 
to individual convictions of right there is an 
increasing disposition to respect, as the result 
of the enlightenment of Truth ; and we trust 
that at no very distant period every senti- 
ment adverse to the law of love and Chris- 
tian charity may be overcome, so that our 
works may accord with the faith that of one 
blood are made all the nations of the earth. 


———_—-489= = — 


We have received the first number of the 
second volume of “The Bond of Peace,” a 
monthly publication, edited by a committee 


seems to demand a full discussion, and per- of “The Universal Peace Association,”— 


haps important modifications. 





American branch. Published by E. James 
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and daughter, No. 600 Arch Street, Philada. 
Price $1.00 per annum. The object of its 
conductors is to call attention to the sinful- 
ness of war, and to labor for the promotion of 
peace on earth and good will to all men. We 
wish success to every right effort to promote 
this desirable state of things. 





turned to Chester county, where they resided until 
they removed to Indiana. As old age drew on, she 
mellowed as ripe fruit, and seemed to be all love 
and tenderness to her friends, encouraging them by 
example and precept to be faithful to the manifes- 
tations of duty. 

Diep, suddenly, on the morning of the 18th of 
First month, 1869, at the residence of her son Eze- 
kiel, near New Castle, Ind., Resecca, widow of Na- 
than Livazey, Sr., aged 88 years and 7 months. She 
was formerly a resident of Lower Dublin, and a 
member of Abington Montbly Meeting, Pa. 

—, on the 19th of Tenth month, 1867, ABgt 
Lewis, in the 824 year of his age; a member of Fall 
Creek Meeting, Madison Co., Ia. ; formerly of Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. 

-—, in Huntsville, Madison Co., Ia., Esse I., 
daughter of Wm. and Jane Kirk, in the 10th year 
of her age. 

—, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 11th of 5th 
month, 1868, Avis C., wife of Richard C. Southwick. 
At the same place, on the 18th of Eleventh month, 
1868, Ricnarp C. Sovrawick, aged 64 years; both 
exemplary members of Oswego Monthly Meeting, 
New York. 

——., at Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 21st of First mo., 
1869, Hven Larne, aged 85 years. 

——, on the 26th of 12th month, 1868, Ex1zanera 
M. Moorg, a member of Little Britain Meeting, in 
the 84th year of her age. ‘Although many years 
she was an invalid, and for the past five years 
mostly confined to her bed, yet a murmer never 
escaped her lips; on the contrary, she ever mani- 
fested a cheerful countenance, and entire resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, often expressing her readi- 
ness and willingness to go hence, whenever it was 
the Master’s will. She was favored to enjoy her 
sight and hearing to the last, which she esteemed a 
_reat blessing. Her end was peace. 

, on Ist month 18th, at Firebaugh Ferry, 
California, Joun I. Witson, late of this city, eldest 
son of Edith I. and the late David Wilson. 

——, on the morning of lst month 3d, 1869, of 
Scarlet fever, in the 13th year of her age, EsTeiie 
EVANGELINE, ; on the 8th, Herman FREDERICK, aged 
2 years and 1 month; on the 9th, Warren Lact, 
aged 10 years and 7 months, and on thel6th, ALicg 
Mavp, aged 6 years and 11 months,—beloved chil- 
dren of Charles and Susan H. Reese, of Baltimore 
County, Md. 

—, onthe 5th of 11th month, 1864, Evan Jowzs, 
in the 24th year of his age ; on the Ist of 4th month, 
1866, Anna G. Jonzgs, in the 22d year of her age; 
on the 30th of lst month, 1869, Mary Etien Jonss, 
in the 22d year of herage; all children of John L. 
and Margaret Jones, of Three Tuns, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, and members of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 






























Diep, on the 21st of 2d month, 1867, Ann THomas, 
in the 91st year of her age, a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Madison County, Indiana, for- 
merly of West Vincent, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Many Friends of Fall Creek Meeting have 
long felt that ashort account of this faithful and 
long tried laborer in the Lord’s vineyard was due 
to her memory # that others seeing her good works 
might be encouraged to a like faithfulness. 

She removed with her husband, Jonathan Thomas, 
to Indiana in 1834, the latter purchasing and deed- 
ing to Friends the present site of our meeting -house 
and graveyard. Anindulged meeting was held at 
their house for some time before the meeting-house 
was built. She was a diligent attender of all our 
meetings for worship and discipline, and particularly 
useful in the latter, and to extreme old age her seat 
was seldom vacant, even in the most inclement 
weather. When over 80 years of age, she attended 
our Yearly Meeting at Waynesville, more than one 
hundred miles distant, travelling the whole way in 
&@ carriage, and several times after attended the 
Quarterly Meeting at Richmond. For several years 
previous to her marriage, which occurred in ]806, 
her husband had been a laborer among the Oneida 
and Seneca Indians, in the State of New York, and 
three years after believed it his duty to leave his 
little family and again labor among that people. 
This was a sore trial to the young wife—the dis- 
tance being three hundred miles, and the way at 
that time being through an almost unbroken wil- 
derness, and mail communication very uncertain. 

In a letter to him, dated 6th mo. 14th, 1809, she 
says, ‘‘It was a great trial—our late separation— 
and it was more than I could say for many days,— 

I am resigned ; but now it is otherwise, and I can 
say in sincerity—Go thy way, and be thou faithful 
to what is made manifest.”” And again, under 
date 11th mo. 5th, 1809, speaking of their separa- 
tion, she says, ‘‘ For a length of time I could not 
think of thee without my eyes filling with tears, 
and I often went aside to give vent thereto; but, as 
often as I reflected on my lonely situation, my 
mind was turned to the lonely widows who had no 
hope to build upon, but must forever bid adieu to 
their bosom friend ; this I have esteemed as a favor 
come heaven, being fully satisfied it is right at this 
me. 

After an absence of 16 months he returned on 
a short visit, to be again absent for another 16 
months. During all this time of trial to her, she 
was not willing he should deviate from what he ap- 
prehended to be his duty; and in the year 1816 
was made willing to join her efforts with his in en- 
deavoring to turn the minds of these untutored 
children of a common Father to the gospel of peace 
and the arts of civilization. After remaining 
eighteen months, she returned to her father’s house, 
where she remained five months, during which time 
her third child was born. With this babe in her 
arms she again traversed the wilderness, to remain 

for three years longer among the Indians. In 1821, 

they felt their mission was closed, and they re- 





CHEAP AND EXCELLENT INK. 
We copy from the Country Gentleman the 
following receipt for the benefit of those who 


“ Buy eztract of logwood, which may be had 
for three cents an ounce, or cheaper by the 
quantity. Buy, also, for three cents, an ounce 
of bichromate of potash. Do not make a mis- 
take and get the simple chromate of potash. 
The former is orange red, the latter clear yel- 
low. Now take half an ounce of extract of 
logwood and ten grains of bichromate of pot- 





sometimes find it difficult to procure good ink: — 
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ash, and dissolve them in @ quart of hot rain 
water. When cold, pour it into a glass bottle, 
and leave it uncorked for a week or two. 
Exposure to the air is indispensable. The 
ink is then made, and has cost five to ten 
minutes labor, and about three cents besides 
the bottle. This ink is at first an intense 
steel blue, but becomes quite black !” 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Edward Parrish lectured before Friends’ 
Social Lyceum, on the 2d inst., on Henry 
Cavendish. The following is a brief synopsis 
of his remarks : 

“Moral power and intellectual greatness 
are not confined to rich or poor, to men of 
high or low degree. History furnishes us 
with noble examples of those who have risen 
from the humblest stations in life to positions 
of place and power and eminence in art and 
science. 

“ But Cavendish was a man of wealth—an 
aristocrat, so to speak. He had a long line of 
noble ancestry, which he could trace back 
some eight hundred years. The history of 
the family shows that each generation pre- 
served the high social and moral standing of 
the one preceding it, and the subject of our 
sketch was a man highly esteemed and 
honored by his contemporaries. He was 
born in the year 1731. Of his early life we 
have but little account. He was sent to 
Cambridge to complete his education in p7« 
ference to Oxford, as at the former place he 
was not required to subscribe to any religious 
creed. 

“He remained at this University four years 
and then left, refusing to graduate. He went 
to London, and commenced the study and 
practice of chemistry. 

“Previous to this time it was believed that 
air was a single element. He was one of the 


‘first to discover this scientific blunder. Al- 


though his fame principally lies in his suc- 
cessful chemical experiments, yet this is 
not all. He travelled throughout England 
on a geological survey, adding largely to his 
stock of information, and the knowledge thus 
obtained was freely imparted to the scientific 
world. 

“Cavendish was in many respects a very 
singular man. Although possessed of im- 
mense estates, he lived in a smal] way, and 
does not seem to have had a knowledge of 
the amount of his wealth. His banker called 
on him one day and informed him that they 
had quite a large balance in their hands to 
his credit, and suggested that -he invest forty 
thousand pounds. Evidently vexed that he 
Should be disturbed by one on such an 
errand, he said they might invest the forty 
thousand, but never come to him again and 


trouble him about his money. He was ex- 
tremely bashful, and used every means to 
avoid the society of women. Even among 
men he was very reserved, shy and diffident 
in conversation. He had no appreciation of 
the grand or the beautiful, and in his travels 
never took note of the scenery, his mind 
being totally absorbed by the subject of his 
scientific research. So far as is known he 
never so much as entered a place of worship 
during his life, and he died as he had lived— 
alone. He was no enthusiast, and not im- 
aginative ; he was intellectual only. He was 
one that could not he loved, neither could he 
be despised. Yet with all his peculiarities he 
was a great genius. He kept apart from men, 
not because he felt that he was better than 
they, but because of his exceeding bashful- 
ness, which we will call an infirmity. He 
used no means to perpetuate his memory 
after death, but left his money and his estates 
to his relatives.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 20. 

In introducing the following synopsis to the 
readers of the Intelligencer, it may be well to 
quote the following from No. 19, published 
during last month : 

“In reference to the ‘holiday presents,’ the 
writer would remark, that the funds of the 
Association are not used for their purchase, 
they being procured with private contributions 
made for that especial purpose; and further, 
these presents were not confined to toys, (im- 
portant as it is to gladden the hearts of the 
children,) but embraced a large number of 
useful articles, such as scarfs, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, knives, scissors, &c. &c.” 

And to add: That while some Friends 
may honestly question the propriety of our 
recognizing the day called Christmas, and 
even entertain a fear of its compromising the 

rinciples and testimonies of the Society of 

Friends, it should be borne in mind that 
these poor people have ever Occupied, and 
still do, a very different position from-our- 
selves, and that they must be looked at, and 
co-operated with, to a certain extent, from 
their own standpoint, if we expect any good 
results from our labors. 

Sarah Ann Steer writes from Waterford, 
Va., under date of Twelfth month 30, “I en- 
close my School Report for this month, and 
although I have two more pupils on my list, 
the average attendance is less than that of 
last month, owing to inclement weather. The 
winter has been unusually severe, with a 
great deal of snow, which prevented those 
coming regularly who have a long distance 
to walk. The members of my Sewing lass 
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have been very industrious, and some of the 
girls have learned to sew very well. I told 
them when I commenced school last fall, I 
wanted to have all the sewing (twenty-two 
garments) finished by Christmas. This the 
sixteen girls have accomplished ; only sewing 
one afternoon in the sail until the last two 
weeks, when I found they would not get 
through with it, and allowed them two after- 
noons. I distributed these articles on Christ- 
mas eve, together with the contents of the 
box sent by our Philadelphia Friends. The 
children were delighted with them, and send 
many thanks to you for your kind remem- 
brance of them. 

“The books for the Library are. a very wel- 
come gift, as are also those for the school, 
while the map is a perfect treasure.” 

It was deemed best to close for the winter 
the First-day school at this point, partly on 
account of the difficulty in getting about 
during inclement weather. The teacher de- 
scribes the closing exercises, which were held 
on Christmas day, as consisting of “ reading 
from the Testament, examinationin the Cate- 
chism, and reciting some very beautiful and 
appropriate Hymns by the children. After 
a were through, they had a long table set 
and spread with an abundance of cake and 
confectionery, contributed by the parents and 
friends of the scholars. All seemed to enjoy 
the day ; and the older ones said to me—how 
much more profitable it was to meet and 
spend their Christmas in that way than to be 
idly strolling about, as they used to do. I 
gave the Bibles, Testaments, &c., to the 
teachers and pupils of the school. 

“TI hear favorable accounts of the Temper- 
ance Society—nearly all of the colored people 
in this neighborhood belong to it. I still 
have the forty-five dollars contributed by the 
freedmen in aid of our school awaiting your 
instructions as to its appropriation.” 

Mary E. McBride, at Fairfax Court House, 
Va., continues to have a good school, and 
notwithstanding her suffering from an affec- 
tion of her eyes, is still laboring faithfully. 
She states that Col. Lee has initiated ar- 
rangements for making their “ Academy” 
habitable; (the contemplated repairs have 
probably been completed ere this;) and any 
one who has seen what may well be termed 
the “impromptu” school-houses, too often 
found in the South, can readily comprehend 
how much they need this kind of attention. 
She also gives us the gratifying information 
that Mr. Sagee, the owner of the land on 
which the school-house stands, has kindly 
given us the use of it for another year or more. 

Fcr this and past favors received from 
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him, the Association, and doubtless the Freed- 
! men, who are most intimately interested, feel 


very grateful, and the more so, knowing, as 
some of us do, the sacrifices necessarily ac- 
companying the act. She further alludes to 
a visit from a “Captain commissioned by 
Gen. Howard to report concerning schools in 
this county. He spent — all day with 
us, and was very much gratified. 

(and so did I) that my little ones passed a 
very creditable examination. On Christmas 
day the children were delighted, and happier 
than on any previous occasion, judging from 
their remarks and actions. They all told me 
to thank their kind friends for their trouble 
and expense.” 


He thought 


Frances E. Gauze, having charge of our 


Primary School at Mt. Pleasant, writes: 


“My school is increasing, now averaging 


sixty-eight in daily attendance. There are 
several large boys who can only come through 
the winter, and I feel anxious to give them 
every chance. 
girls to assist me, and it keeps.us both busy 
to get through with the exercises. My as 
sistant exhibits considerable proficiency in 
teaching, and I would suggest whether some 
little remuneration for her services would 
not be an incentive for her to prepare herself 
for a teacher. 


Cornelia has one of her large 


I have a number of large boys and girls 


who come five miles to school, and there are 
others who go to the expense of boarding 
their children in the village, that they may 
avail themselves of our school. 
tainly very important these should receive 
good attention. 
application for the admission of four, saying 
his “ eyes was dun shut up, and his children’s 
eyes was dun shut up, 


It is cer- 


One man came to make 


ut he wanted his 
children’s eyes opened.” I must say I never 
had children’s eyes “opened” sooner than 
theirs. They did not even know the letter 
A when they commenced, and in two weeks 
time they were spelling out of book, and read- 
ing in the Primer! 1t does my heart good to 
see them in such earnest, and appreciating 
what is being done for them. In reference to 
our Christmas festival, if the good people 
North knew how many hearts were made 
light by their beautiful and useful presents, 
they would feel amply repaid. 

Isadore Brinkerhoff, at Herndon Station, 
Va., writes: “I feel an increasing interest in 
thé school, and every day I can see the rapid 
progress of the scholars in all their studies, 
and this rapidity is wonderful. When I 
commenced teaching they would not ask me 
any questions, but now, when I am reading 
or talking, if they do not understand all I 
read or say, they will not let me proceed until 
I satisfy them with explanations. I have 
encouraged them in this, and many of the 
questions which they ask almost puzzle me. 
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Harriet Jenkins, the colored teacher at 
Falls Church, says: “My school still in- 
creases in number, and those who have at- 
tended regularly are doing very well in their 
studies. The new Grammar Classis delighted 
with the study, and they get on very well. I 
thank the good people of Philadelphia for 
the reading matter sent me every week. 
receive the Friends’ Intelligencer regularly, 
and have become much attached to it, on ac- 
count of the true Christian principles it sets 
forth.” She has 52 pupils enrolled, with an 
average attendance of 35. The whole of 
these spell—45 write—while 39 are between 
6 and 16 years of age. 

“TI feel under many obligations for m 
Christmas present, the more so, when I thin 
of its coming from those I have never seen; 
be assured I value it highly. The barrel of 
clothing has not reached us yet.” 

Jennie Spear, writing from Manassas, Va., 
alludes to the “well chosen assortment of 
articles sent out for Christmas presents,” add- 
ing, “the responsibility of distributing these 
I feel deeply, but shall try to do it impartial- 
ly.” In a subsequent letter, she describes 
the scene as doubtless the “ merriest Christ- 
mas they ever spent, and they will not soon 
forget it.” She also states, “ We are getting 
along nicely in our school and the number is 
increasing quite fast. The Sabbath School is 
also increasing, and since we received the 
books I feel much encouraged. Many of the 
scholars are quite old—cannot come to Day 
School—and are very anxious to learn to read 
the Bible.” In referring to a promise made 
some time since by the freedmen at that 
place to raise fifteen dollars per month in aid 
of the school, and of their present inability 
to fulfil it, she remarks: “They have a 
church and school-house here which is not 
finished, and they are anxious to complete it 
as soon as possible; although I am teaching 
in it now, it will not be comfortable until 
completed. It has been rather a hard year 
on them, as they have not yet realized any- 
thing from their crops, and have everything 
to buy. They are very anxious to have the 
school continued, and one said to me, “ Write 
to them and tell them to help us a little longer 
and then we can help ourselves.” She adds, 
“T feel much encouraged—can see that they 
learn very fast and dove to come to school.” 

Benjamin F. Grant, the colored teacher 
also at Manassas, appears to be faithful and 
energetic. He reports 28 pupils in attend- 
ance, 21 of whom are between 6 and 16 years 
of age, with only 3 in the alphabet. The 


freedmen contribute about five dollars per 
month in aid of the school, and are very 
grateful for the assistance we have rendered 
To use their own language, “are 


them. 
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happy to think we have friends to help us. 
May the good Lord bless you and the work 
that is in your hands,” 


The condition of the schools and the freed- 


men at Mount Pleasant, 8. C., was so fully 
represented in a letter from Cornelia Hancock, 
published a short time since in No. 19 of this 
I | series, it is scarcely worth while to quote much 
more at present from that section. 
recent letter she pleads for more teachers, and 
speaks of two bright boys she was compelled 
to turn away, who had been brought in six- 
teen miles from the country, to be placed at 
board, for the sake of coming to school. She 
adds, “There is no school in two parishes 
above us, and our school is their only hope.” 
(It may be proper to remark, notwithstand- 
ing the depleted state of our finances, these 
— could not be withstood, and the em- 
p 


In a 


oying of another teacher has been author- 


ized. Let it be remembered, that this, as 


well as other similar acts, has been committed 
very much in faith, confidently believing the 


means will follow.) 


It isa matter of regret that almost every 
month, first one and then another of our 
teachers send us only the regular statistical 
report, when their every-day life must be full 
of incident, and of that character, that, if 
narrated, could not but deeply interest their 
friends, and the friends of the Freedmen at 
the North. We are fully satisfied this does 
not arise from any decrease of interest, but 
probably from a fear that we tire of such 
narratives. Let us assure them this is not 
the case, and encourage them to perfect free- 
dom in their correspondence. 

The schools under the care of Catharine E. 
Hall at Vienna, Sarah E. Lloyd at Woodlawn, 
and Helen A. Hurley at Gum Spring, are all 
increasing in size, and their reports show both 
the progress and the conduct of the pupils to 
be satisfactory. 

The teacher at Woodlawn being indisposed, 
a faithful friend volunteered to supply her 
place in the distribution of presents at Christ- 
mas, of which scene he gives a graphic de- 
scription; the “ceremonies” of which con- 
sisted of reading select pieces from Whittier 
and other authors, appropriate remarks, 
and the narration of suitable anecdotes, 
Upon an invitation given to those present to 
express their feelings, an old lady who 
had been born a slave to General Washing- 
ton, expressed her thanks to the Lord for his 
bleesings, and “to the people of the North a 
tousand times,” for the presents, as well as 
for the teachers they had sent. Several 
others followed to the same effect, while the 
little children manifested the same feelings of 
thaukfulness. The meeting was closed by 
reading the poem, “Talk to me of Heaven.” 
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The aggregate number of pupils in the 
twelve schools reported is 463. Of these 366 
read, 367 write, 276 are in arithmetic, with but 
81 in the alphabet. 

A letter from “Calvin Fairbanks, bearing 
date ‘ Norfolk, Va., December, 1868,”\ pre- 
sents a number of items of interest, from 
which the following are selected :” 

Finance—Freedmen’s Bank.—The bank 
here exhibits a good bill of health, showing 
fidelity on the part of its officers, and industry 
and thrift on the part of the freedmen. It 
was opened in 1865—has now, 1869, accounts, 
and holds $49,409.67 of depositor’s money. 

Of these accounts, 7 have each a balance of $,000. 

“cc “ec 4 “ec sé sé $500, 
“é “6 26 “e be ‘cc $800. 
“ “cc 80 ee “cc “ $100. 


Over sixty Societies have together about 
$10,000. 

Sand Bank Deposits—Not unfrequently 
freedmen come in bringing in from 330 to 
$1,100—which had been kept in sand banks 
and cellars, and hollow logs, etc., for from 
five to twenty years. Here is a case: 

An old man, Mr. James C , who lives 
about four miles from the city, who for some 
time has been inquiring about the Bank, 
came in on Saturday last saying he had “‘ per- 
suaded himself to try the new Bank.” He 
had been keeping his careful savings hid 
away in various places, but having lost a good 
deal through robbers, had at last thought 
best to ease his mind in his old age. On pro- 
ducing his bank, which was tied up in a 
clumsy bundle, we found a rough board box 
about a foot long and six inches wide, strong- 
ly nailed together, which he had himself 
made over twenty years ago for the purpose. 
This box was full of gold and silver coin! and 
on counting we found there were eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-seven dollars! ($1,167.) This 
he deposited, and now holds the heaviest 
bank book we have issued. 

Mr. C. said he had the most of this money 
twelve years ago. Ifso, and he had then de- 

osited the money in bank, he would now 

nave had nearly ($3,000) three thousand 
dollars. 

This man is doubtless but one of many, if 
we could find them out, who have large de- 
sits in “ Sand Banks.” J. M. E, 

Philada., 2d month, 1869. 








THE FRUIT OF SORROW. 
BY A. A. PROCTOR. 


Do not cheat thy heart and tell her, 
**Grief will pass away ; 

Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.”’ 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
‘*Soon she will forget ;”’ 

Bitter truth, alas! but matter 
Rather for regret. 

Bid her not ‘‘Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things ;” 

Rather nurse her caged sorrow, 
Till the captive sings. 

Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet ; 

Not as foe, with spear and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet. 

Bid her with a strong clasp hold her 
By her dusky wings, 

Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings. 


[In deepest sympathy with the bereaved 
parents, I contribute to the obituary column 
of our Intelligencer a sad record, and have 
felt at liberty to accompany it with the sub- 
joined lines from a recent number of the 
Baltimore American.—A. R. H.] 


OUR TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 

Ere one little moon had half grown old, 
There were four dead lambs withiu one fold; 
Ere a handful of violets withered and died, 
There were four vacant chairs at one fireside ; 
In four little lamps the last faint spark 
Went flickering out, and all grew dark. 
O God! the agony of that long hour 
Was known to Thee only, for all earthly power 
Had failed. Our spirits grew faint with fear, 
As we knelt by the side of each loved one’s bier, 
And saw them departing one by one, 
That all would forsake us and leave us alone. 
But Thou, dear Lord, whose power controls 
The tempest raging within our souls, 
And says to the wiirlwinds of the will 
And its surging billows, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ 
Spoke to our trembling hearts and said, 
** Why seek ye the living amongst the dead?” 
For a moment the veil was drawn aside, 
And we saw our little ones glorified, 
In the centre of a celestial band, 
Who were leading them with loving hand 
To realms of bliss, where the skies are clear, 
And fields are green throughout the year ; 
Where bright-winged birds, unfading flowers, 
And fruits of love, fill all the hours 
With joy and peace, and where endless spring 
Is the smile of Heaven’s Eternal King— 
To dwell forever in the bloom of youth, 
In the rosy light of Celestial Truth. 

Baltimore County, 1st mo., 1869. 


-~0. 


From the N. Y. Independent. 
EXTRACTS FROM “LIGHTS AND SHADES AT 
OBERLIN.” 

It is less than forty years since a spage was 
cleared in a dense forest in the Western Re- 
serve for the planting of a colony, a college, 
and a church—all three in one—under the 
revered Swiss name of Oberlin; a name which 
now, on both sides of the sea, is a synonym 
for self-denying zeal in the Master’s cause. 
The same tough hands which in their brawny 
prime cut down the trees to make an opening 
for the settlement now, in trembling age, bear 
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sacramental bread and wine to a thousand 
communing souls under one roof. It is the 
greatest of earthly rewards to live long 
enough to see one’s life-work crowned with 
triumph in one’s life ; and such is the reward 
enjoyed by these old men. Still alive, and 
sprightly in his feebleness, is Father Keep, 
now drawing nigh his ninetieth year, and who 
in 1835, as president of the Oberlin Trustees, 
decreed by his casting vote that the college, 
in admitting students, should thereafter make 
no distinction of color or sex. It was that 
vote—thus early laying the axe at the root of 
the tree—that brought upon Oberlin its early 
and perennial glory. Except for that vote 
the wilderness might better have been left to 
its wolves. From that beginning the seminary 
has sent out nearly 20,000 students, and now 
gives annually an A/ma Mater’s parting bless- 
ing to about 1,200. Ofthis great army many 
are clergymen, many lawyers, many teachers, 
and many more heads of Christian families, 
in whose households burn fires lighted from 
the solitary church-altar that, forty years 
ago, was set up in the wild woods. ‘“ These 
men and women,” says President Fairchild, 
in his historic address, “ may be relied on to 
take the right side of every good cause. They 
are for freedom and temperance, and all for 
practical Christianity. If an Oberlin minis- 
ter can be found who smokes or chews to- 
bacco, let him be caught as a specimen for 
the cabinet.” Ts 7 
The long effort of some very critical Chris- 
tians in the East to exclude Oberlin from the 
fellowship of Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches, and to represent it as a 
seminary known for theological heresy and 
anor fanaticism, was an attempt to put a 
an on some of the noblest men and women. 
Arthur Tappan’s early confidence in Ober- 
lin—a confidence which he expressed by giv- 
ing $10,000 toward its endowment—showed 
how much more Christian wisdom a layman 
could possess who placed religion above theo- 
logy than the hot Gospellers who place theo- 
logy above religion. The Oberlin type of 
theology is of small account in comparison 
with the Oberlin type of religion. The Ober- 
lin opinion concerning the freedom of the 
will is of far less consequence than the Ober- 
lin practice concerning the freedom of the 
negro. The good people of that world-famed 
settlement have proved themselves such 
practical Christians, so zealous in every good 
word and work, so devoted to the uplifting of 
the lowly, so diligent in building up the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, that liberal- 
minded Christians everywhere ought to love 
Oberlin, wholly irrespective of the Oberlin 
form of faith. 
Oberlin was the first of American colleges 


to give a degree either to a negro or a woman. 
The joint companionship of both colors and 
both sexes in the same institution is itself one 
of the most needful lessons for American 
students to learn. Oberlin puts forth a mighty 
influence, day by day and year by year, to 
melt away the mountain of political prejudice 
under which women and negroes still lie, 
crushed in a common degradation. The co- 
education of the sexes—a plan which God 
foreshadowed in the very constitution of 
human nature—is the only just and wise 
policy for any college to pursue; and even 
Yale and Harvard must sooner or later admit 
the daughters as well as the sons of New Eng- 
Jand to an equal participation in those educa- 
tional advantages which by right are the 
common prerogative of both sexes and of all 
classes. Oberlin, resisting at first with stub- 
born obstinacy her own destiny, long ago 
chose “the more excellent way.” The re- 
sults, after many year’s trial, are thus stated 
in an official report by the president: 

“The first eight years of my work asa 
teacher was in the department of the ancient 
languages—Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; the 
next eleven in mathematics, abstract and ap- 
plied; the last eight in philosophical and 
ethical studies. In all these studies my 
classes have included young women as well 
as young men, and I have never observed any 
difference between them in performance in 
the recitation. The strong and the weak 
scholars are equally distributed between the 
sexes.” . . In looking at the college buildings, 
one wants to see their weather-stained walls 
covered, like the Medical College at Colum- 
bus, with an ever-renewing mantle of green. 
But thirty years ago, Philo P. Stuart and 
John J. Shepherd, in denouncing all bright 
apparel as at variance with religion, seem to 
have banished from their colony not only 
woman’s ribbons but Nature’s ivies; and so, 
although Oberlin has its summer roses, it 
needs on all its public structures the orna- 
ment of growing vines. College walks and 
grounds ought to be places of sequestered 
loveliness—like those meadows through which 
Jonathan Edwards used to wander, “ mur- 
muring a low music” and meditating on the 
“holiness of God ;” or like the vision which 
the church-minstrel saw of “sweet fields be- 
yond the swelling floods ;” or like that land- 
scape of landscapes which the Hebrew bard 

ortrayed of “green pastures and still waters.” 
Moreover, if twenty years ago the Oberlin 
Tabernacle had been wall-clad with ivy, the 
soft upholstery of Nature would by this time 
have suggested to the deacons the propriet 
of softening their chirruping boot-soles, whic 
now go cricketing up and down the bare- 
floored aisles on communion afternoons. 
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On the whole, if one looks for a striking 
outward monument of the Christian progress 
of the country, he will find it at Oberlin: an 
institution founded like a log-cabin in the 
woods; remote at first from all civilization 
except what itself created ; poverty-stricken 
to such a degree that once it could not afford 
to publish its catalogue ; apprenticing its stu- 
dents to three hours’ daily manual labor, in 
order that while they were receiving their 
education they might also be earning their 
daily bread; despised because it admitted the 
hated negro to his heaven-ordained equality 
with all the rest of God’s children ; perse- 
cuted for heresy by many theologians; yet 
an institution which, from such beginnings, 
amid such discouragements, and the face of 
such obstacles, has come to be, in many re- 
spects, the most influential seminary of learn- 
ing in the United States. 

For Friends Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FIRST MONTH. 
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1868. 1869. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours...... ....0... «| 2 days 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly allday.....) 1 ‘* 3 46 
Snow, includ’g verylight falls}/ 10 3 4 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 3 g ss 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 15 ‘‘ ll“ 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 


ETO. 1868. 1869. 





Mean temperature of Ist 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|30.12 deg. |37.00 deg. 


Highest do. during mo., do.|45.00 ‘* (60.00 ‘ 
Lowest do. do. do.j11.00 “ |19.00 ¢ 
Ratn during the month, do.| 3.62 in. | 4.28 in, 
Deatus during the month, 

being four current weeks 

for 1868 and five for 1869.| 1014 1331 








Average of the mean temperature of Ist 
month for the past eighty years.......... 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 
entire period, 1790.........cceceeceereseee 44.00 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1857........cccccsessseess/2aed7 &f 


From the deaths, as recorded above, deduct the 
extra week of this year, and the comparison will 
stand for 1868, 1041, and for 1869, 1065. And in 
reference to temperature, although we may have 
had ‘‘ very unusual weather” for the month, it has 
been exceeded eight times and equalled twice on our 
records for eighty years past. We also learn fromt 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1858 the highest mean 
in any one day of the month reached 62 degrees, 
and in 1863, 63 degrees. 

From Richmond we have the following: 

Ricumoxp, Va., Jan. 30.—A heavy rain and thun- 
der storm occurred this morning at twoo’clock, and 
several places in the city were struck by lightning. 

While Camden, N. J., furnishes on the first of the 
present month striking contrasts, thus : 


31.23 deg. 





INTELLIGENCER. 





Tae Weatner.—On Friday and Saturday last 
many farmers in South Jersey were engaged in 
plowing. This morning ice had formed at least an 
inch in thickness. 

Philada., Second mo. 2, 1869. J. M. Ets. 

apaiaden ees ck 
ITEMS. 

Tue TRANsITS oF VENus, to take place in 1874 
and 1882, are the subject of discussion by the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Great Britain, and commit- 
tees have been appointed to devise the moat effective 
plans for accurate observations of this unasual phe- 
nomenon. It is to be hoped that suitable arrange- 
ments will also be made in the United States for the 
same object. The distance of the earth from the 
sun is so important an element in all practical as- 
tronomical questions, that every exertion should be 
made to secure accurate elements for the calculation, 
The transits of Venus over the sun’s disk, when 
observed at remote points of the earth’s surface, 
furnish the required data, and every commercial 
nation should lend its aid by sending out expedi- 
tions like that of Captain Cook in 1769. It should 
be remembered that David Rittenhouse observed the 
transit of Venus of June 3d, 1766, at Norristown, near 
Philadelphia, and that his calculations were ex- 
tremely valuable. From this circumstance the old 
colonies acquired a highly creditable reputation 
for astronomical knowledge, and the opportunity 
soon to be afforded of scientifically observing a phe- 
nomenon that hardly ever occurs in an ordinary 
life time should not be allowed to pass without an 
attempt to add to the sum of human knowledge.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

At a recent meeting of the Lyceum of Natural 
History, Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock described a new 
species of otozoum, from the sandstone quarries of 
Portland, Ct. This animal is supposed to have been 
a gigantic batrachian, whose hind feet were eighteen 
inches long, with aweb and pellets instead of claws. 
His front feet were about one-third the size of the 
posterior ones. Inasmuch as this new species 
showed evidence of the existence of a tail by its 
trail on the slab, it receives the specific name of 
caudatum. The late Pres. Hitchcock described the 
first example of this genus, and its tracks are the 
largest of all the impressions described by him as 
occurring in the new red sandstone of the Connecti- 
cut Valley. The Professor also alluded to the dis- 
covery by himself of the che rotherium, near Easton, 
Pa. This foot-mark has never before been found in 
Ameriva.— Moravian. 

An OssgeRvVATORY is now in process of erection at 
Salt Lake City, under the direction of the U. 5. 
Coast Survey, in order to obtain an exact meridian, 
and for the purpose of determining the difference of 
longitude at specified points across the continent 
from Cambridge, Mass., to San Francisco, Cal. An 
intermediate station has been established at Omaha, 
Nebraska, 1500 miles west of Cambridge. The Ob- 
servatory at Salt Lake City is 1000 miles west of 
Omaha, and a little under 900 miles east of San 
Francisco. To obtain the requisite piers for mount- 
ing the transit instruments, Brigham Young has to 
send teams to Weber Kanyon, and bring tlfe blocks 
of stone a distance of 60 miles. 

Tue Cixcuona Tres, from whose bark quinine is 
extracted, is‘a native of Peru. A quintal of bark 
(112 pounds) brings there $60. This is transported 
to England or the United States, and the alkaloid 
extracted; and, when returned to Pern, a single 
ounce of quinine is sold for as much as the entire 
quintal of bark. Its cultivation has been success- 
tully introduced into Java and India, and might 
probably be successful in this country. 








